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plant for all tKe other clans to eat; and similarly among
the Binbinga the men of any particular subclass do
actually provide their own bodies for the members of
the other intermarrying half of the tribe to devour.
And just as in the far past the members of a totem
clan appear to have subsisted regularly (though not
exclusively, and perhaps not even mainly) on their totem
animal or plant,1 so at a remote time they seem regularly to
have eaten each other. Thus the Wild Dog clan of the
Arunta has many traditions that their ancestors killed and
ate Wild Dog men and women.2 Such traditions probably
preserve a true reminiscence of a state of things still more
savage than the present practice of the Binbinga. At that
more or less remote time, if we may trust the scattered hints
of custom and legend which are the only evidence we have
to go upon, the men and women of a totem clan, in defiance
of the customs of a later age, regularly cohabited with each
other,8 ate their totems, and devoured each other's dead
bodies. In such a state of things there was no sharp line
of distinction drawn, either in theory or in practice, between
a man and his totem; and this confusion is again confirmed
by the legends, from which it is often difficult to make out
whether the totemic ancestor spoken of is a man or an
animal.4 And if measures were taken to resuscitate both,
it may well have been primarily in order that both might be
eaten again. The system was thoroughly practical in its aim; Australian
only the means it took to compass its ends were mistaken Ittotemlsm

not a

was in no sense a religion, unless we are prepared to bestow religion,
the name of religion on the business of the grazier and the
market-gardener; for these savages certainly bred animals and
plants, and perhaps bred men, for much the same reasons that
a grazier and a market-gardener breed cattle and vegetables.

1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes
of Central Australia^ pp. 207-211.

3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes
of Central Awtralia, pp. 434 sq.,
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3  Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes
of Central Australia^ pp. 418 sqq.

4  " In the Alcheringa lived ancestors
who, in the native mind, are so inti-
mately associated with the animals or

plants the names of which they bear
that an Alcheringa man of, say, the
kangaroo totem may sometimes be
spoken of either as a man-kangaroo or
as a kangaroo-man. The identity of
the human individual is often sunk in
that of the animal or plant from which
he is supposed to have originated"
(Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes
of Central Australia^ p. 119).